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ABSTRACT 

In 1989, the New York City Division of High Schools 
developed three summer programs designed to meet the needs of 
disadvantaged students t the Institute for Career Exploration (ICE), 
the Basic Skills Academy/Comprehensive Competency Program (BSA/CCP) , 
and the Career Employment Center (CEP) Summer School Program. The ICE 
program had three components: ICE J (Jobs), ICE^ (Cultural), and ICE 
C-<:ultural~Engllsh as a Second Language. During the summer, 6,159 
students attended ICE classes at 52 sites. Seventy*elght percent of 
students Improved in writing, thus meeting program goals. Just under 
60 percent of the students completed an occupations course for 
credit, just missing program objectives. The third objective—that 70 
percent of the students would meet attendance requirement 8-*-wa8 not 
net. The BSA/CCP was designed to provide individ\\allzed instruction 
m reading, mathematics, and/or English as a second language for 100 
st.udents at 3 high schools. The program did not meet its prlmai7 
objective that 70 percent of students would show a 0.4 grade level 
increase in these subjects; however, the program's obj<ictlve of 
providing academic remediation was considered highly successful by 
staff. The CEC program provided acadomlc remediation and enrolled 
homeless students in school? the procjram met and surpassed both of 
Its objectives. (KC) 
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SUMNAVY 



In l»8t th« Nttv York City Division of High School* dovolopod 
throo •uMMr programi doaignod to Mot tho noods of Chaptor 1 
•ligibla high aohool atudanta. Tha pregraaa davalopad vara tha 
inatituta for Caraar Ixploration (ICI) , tha Baaic Skilla 
Aoadaay/Coaprahanaiva Coapatancy Program (■••.A./CCP.) # and tha 
Caraar laployaant Cantar Suanar School Prograa. 



Pi^oyrais B^oltaround 

During tha auaaar 1989 ICE Progra», 6,159 atudanta attandad 
claaaaa at 52 aitaa. Upon ragiatration atudanta choaa to 
participata in ono of thraa coaponanta of tha progra«j ICl J 
(Joba), ICl C (Cultural), and ICl C (Cultural LIP). Savanty- 
aight parcant of tha atudanta in tha ICI C oomponant for whom 
data vara availabla iaprovad froa tha writing prataat to tha 
poattaat indicating that th« program had mat ona of ita 
avaluation objactivaa. Tha program narrowly aia?»ad maatina ita 
objactiva that 60 parcant of tha lai J atudanta tfoulrt racaiva 
cradit for tha Introduction to Ocou|)ation8 oour»*. A third 
objactiva that 70 parcant of tha atudanta would 'laat tha aumaar 
achool attandanca raquiranant of no mora than f iva abaancaa waa 
not mat. 



Proyram Daaerintion 

For tha firat yaar ICE C and ICE J atudanta participatad in 
complataly diffarant inatructional programa. ICE J atudanta 
attandad two 90-minuta claaaaa for tha firat 20 daya of tha 
program; a cradit baaring Introduction to Occupationa claaa ana a 
Writing Ramadiation and Skilla Improvamant clasa. ^For tha laat 
tan daya of tha ICE J conponant atudanta wara schadulad for paid 
intamahipa in work aitaa throughout tha city. Studanta in tha 
ICE C program attandad a aaparata writing remediation claaa and a 
regular aummar achool elective for the entire 30-day program. 
ICE C LEP atudanta were acheduled for Engliah aa a Second 
Language (E.S.L.) claaa and an orientation to high achool claaa. 
ICE C atudanta participated in educational field tripa and 
cultural activitiea in the aftarnoona after claaaes. 



Program Coala 

The program 'a main goala were to improve student writing 
skilla through the integration of writing activitiea and career 
exploration, provide academic remediation within the content area 
of the Introduction to Occupationa courae, and provide LEP 
studenta with an inatructional program that met their needa. The 
programme atated objectives were that 70 percent of the atudanta 
would meet the attendance requirement for aummer soursea, making 
Cham eligible for credit for their non-writing course; 60 percent 
of the ICE J students would receive credit for the Introduction 



to Occupation* Course ; 70 percent of the ICE C etudente would 
Improve in writing; and 90 percent of the ICE C LEP students 
would present an individual project designated by the E.S.L. 
teac^ier. 



B.fl.A./g.C.P. 

RiielcarQund 

The Basic Skills Academy/Comprehensive Competency Program 
B.S.A./C.C.P. was designed to provide individualized instruction 
in reading, mathematics, and/or English-as-a-Second Language 
(E.S.L.) for 200 Chapter I eligible students at three Mew York 
City high schools. The program did not meet its primary 
objective that 70 percent of the students would show a 0.4 grade 
level increase in reading and math scores as measured by the test 
of Adult Basic Education. The program's objective of providing 
academic remediation was, however, considered highly successful 
by staff and administrators of the program. B.S.A./C.C.P. 's 
second objective, that 70 percent of ^he students in the E.S.L. 
component of the program would show a gain of one C.C.P. level, 
was not met. 



Prgqr"" Paacrlptlon 

Students began B.S.A./C.C.P. at the instructional level best 
suited to their entering reading and math abilities. The program 
utilized printed materials, computer software, and audio-visual 
materials to allow students to learn at their own paco. Using an 
individually tailored academic sequence, lesson assignments 
created options for a range of individual learning styles and 
requirements. The management system within the C.C.P. computer 
network tracked student^' daily progress on lessons and frequent 
mastery tests provided leedback on their learning performance. 



prQ<yram Goals 

B.S.A./C.C.P.s main goals were to provide appropriate 
instruction to enable students to improve their speaking, reading 
and writing skills in English. The program's stated objectives 
were that 70 percent of the students would evidence an increase 
from pretest to posttest of 0.4 grade level for reading and math 
and that 70 percent of the students in the E.S.L. component of 
the program would show a gain of one C.C.P. level. 

^ r.B.C. BACKGROUND 

The Career Employment Centers (C.E.C.) were developed to 
provide instructional and support services to homeless 
adolescents, transitional hotel students, and students referred 
by the courts or other institutions. The centers, located at 14 
sites throughout the city, seek to provide students with an 
integrated core program of intensive remediation in reading/ 
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writing, Eathaaatics and/or English a« a Sacond Language. Th« 
C.B.C.s ia«t and surpassad both of its objactivas. Of tha 249 
studants for whoA information waa available, 97 parcant improvad 
in thair writing scoras fro» tha prataat to tha poattaat. 
Virtually all (99 parcant) wara raportad to ba enrollad in an 
acadanic aatting for tall 1989. 

g.E.C. PRQG PAM DESCRiyPIQN 

Tha Caraar Employment Center Summer School Prcvgram uas in 
session for four-and-a half hours daily from July 5th to Auguiit 
17th. Because of the transient nature of the stud<»nt population 
there was considerable turnover in the students attending the 
program. Teachers worked with individuals and small groups 
focusing on teaching the basic skills of reading, writing, math, 
and E.S.L. ClaFS asttignments were designed to provide students 
with the skills needed to help them attain success in a rckgular 
school program. 

r,B.r. PROGRAM GQALfi 

The program's stated objectives were that 60 percent of tha 
students attending the summer program would be enrolled in an 
educational setting in fall, 1989 and that 60 percent of the 
students completing the summer program would improve in writing 
as measured by the comparison of a pretest and posttest writing 
sample . 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



P ROGRAM STRU ^TITRg AND BACKGROUND 

The sunmer Chapter 1 program was designed in 1982 as a 
remedial enrichment program to help junior high and intermediate 
school students in their transition to high school. In 1989 the 
New York City Division of High schools developed three separate 
summer programs targeting the varied instructional needs and 
interests of Chapter 1-eligible high school students.* The 
programs developed were the Institute for Career Exploration 
(ICE) serving approximately 6,000 students, the Career Employment 
Centers program serving approximately 500 students, and the Basic 
Skills Academy/Comprehensive Competency Program serving 
approximately 200 students. 

^qnVV. OF THTS REPORT 

Chapters II and III of this report focus on the ICE program 
with a description of the program and its implementation provided 
in Chapter II and student enrollment, attendance, and achievement 
discussed in Chapter III. Chapter IV analyzes the Basic Skills 
Academy/comprehensive Competency Program and Chapter V covers the 
Career Employment Center summer Program. Conclusions and 
Recommendations are presented in Chapter VI. 



♦Eligible pupils are incoming ninth and tenth g"d«»^; ^^o score 
belo2 the 50th percentile on the Degrees of Reading Power 
^S!S pTt«t adiSSistered each spring or below the 21 percentile 
on the Language Assessment Batting (LAB) test. 



II. INSTITUTE FOR CAREER EXPLORATION (ICE) 



pPOfiRAM DB SCRIPTION 

The suainer 1989 ICE program sought to inprov« &tudttnt 
writing skills through the integration of writing activities and 
career exploration, provide academic remediation within the 
content area of the Introduction to occupations course, and 
provide Chapter 1 eligible Limited English Proficient (LEP)* 
incoming high school students with an instructional program that 
addressed cheir linguistic, academic, and cultural needn. 

The 1989 ICE program operated at 52 sites from July 5th 
through August 15th. The six-week, 30-day program had three 
components: ICE J (Jobs), ICE C (Cultural), and ICE C-(Cultural 
LEP) . Assisted by guidance staff, students qhose the component 
most appropriate to their needs and interests at the time of 
registration. Student mentors, who functioned as peer tutors and 
rola modals, were assigned by program staff to teachers in 
Chapter 1- funded classes. 

Students enrolled in the ICE J component attended two 90- 
minute classes for the first 20 days of the program: a credit 
bearing Introduction to occupations class and a Writing Remedia- 
tion and Skills Improvement class. For the last ten days of the 



*A student is classified as LEP if he or she scored below the 
2lst percentile on the English version of the Language Assesinsent 
Battery (LAB) . The LAB is a norm referenced test that measures 
the basic language skills of students whose native language is 
not English. 
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ICE J co«poMnt. .tudents w«r« scheduled for paid int.mrtiip. in 
work .it., throughout tho city. Tho writing i«provo««it class 
was fully fundad through ChaiJtar 1, tha Introduction to 
occupations class was fundad through Chaptar 1 and tax-lavy 
dollars and tha paid intamship coaponant was supportad by tax- 
Ittvy funds. 

Studants anrollad in tha ICE C program attandad t Writing 
Ra»adiation and Skills l»prova»ant Class fundad toy Chaptar 1 and 
a ragular suwiar achool tax-lavy fundad alactlva In tha ■ornings 
for tha duration of tha 30-day prograa. In tha aftamoon staff 
schadulad ICE C studants for trips and othar sducatlonal and 
cultural actlvltlas to stl«ulata and anhanoa Instruction. 

lnco«lng ninth and tanth grada LUltad Ingllah Proflolant 
studants who attandad tha ICE C-LEP program war© schadulad for 
two olassast a tax-lavy fundad English as a Bacond Languaga 
(E.S.L.) coursa and a Chaptar l-fundad orlantatlon to high school 
coursa.* 

Tha 1989 Suamar ICE program changad In savaral ways from tha 
aunnar 1988 progran, Tha most significant changa was that for 
tha first tlna studants In tha ICE J and C coaponants w^ra 
complataly saparatad throughout tha prograa. ICE C and J 
studants attandad dlf farant classas and wara taught fro« 
dlffarant curricula. Flald trips wara largaly llaltad to tha ICE 
C program and only ICE J studants wara schadulad for tha 



*A complata avaluatlon of tha LEP coaponant Is avallabla froa tha 
Of flea of Rasaarch. Evaluation, and Assassmanfs (OREA) 
Multicultural Evaluation Unit. 
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introduction to Occupation, cl.... I^riting cU.m8 ymrm divid«I 
into ICI C trriting and ICE J writing with a diff.r.nt mmt of 

goalu for aach. 

Thara wara 18 .ora ICE ait*, in 1989 than in tha praviou. 
yaar and aach aita ganarally had fawar atudanta and wallar 
claaaaa than in 1988. in addition, tha 1989 8u«ar ICE progr«i 
waa conaidarad part of tha ragular aunar achool. and tha Id 
aita auparviaor po.ition of tha laat two yaara waa tharafora 
•liBinatad. In tha naw atructura a position for "ganaral 
••.i.tant» waa craatad. Tha ganaral a.ai.tant ad»iniatarad tha 
ICE prograa undar tha ovarall diraction of tha auiaar wAool 

program auparviaor. 

in pravioua yaara. ataff davalopiwnt apaciali.t. (S.D.S.a) 
workad in tha achool aaaiating taachara with progra« idaaa and 
planning. Tha 8.0.8. poaition waa ali.inatad fro. tha 1989 
sunaar ICE progra.. aa wara tha waaJtly ataff devalop«ant 
naatinga. 

Tha prograa'a daaignatad objactivaa wara aa followai 

. savanty parcant of tha atudanta ^^^IJ "••J.^J* •i^?;?!;?!. 
raguira«ant for auraiar couraaa. ao that thay ara aliglhia 

for cradit for thair non-writing oouraa. 

. At tha ooaplation of tha 30-day prograa. j;i^9,*^\?l 
tha job^ponant atudanta will racaiva cradit for tha 
Introduction to Occupationa courca. 

. on tha baaia of holiatically acorad pra and pofttaat 
wUitiSg laiplaa. 70 parcant of tha atudanta will iaprova 
in writing. 

. Ninaty parcant of thosa atudanta who ramain in "ttandanoa 
th?Sugh5St tha 30-day program will praaant an individual 
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projact il««icit.at«d by th« E.S.L. teacher In agr««Mnt with 
th« auauBar school sita suparvlsor. 

RVATITATIQN METHODOI/?GY 

Staff of the Offica of Rasaaxch, Evaluation, and A«»a«»«ant. 
(OREA> used both qualitative and quantitative information to 
evaluate the 1989 summer ICE prograa. The quantitative aspect of 
the evaluation focused on student attendance and student scores 
on pretest and posttest writing scmples as well as the results of 
LEP students' performance on their individual projects. OREA 
also -eported on the number of student placements in specific 
sites in the ICE J paid internship program. 

Qualitative information on piogram implementation was 
obtained from a variety of sources, including teacher ques- 
tionnaires, student mentor surveys, and interviews with site 
supervisors and guidance counselors at 18 program sites. In 
addition, evaluators observed classes and conducted field visits 
to ICE J work sites. 

STUDEWT RKCRUITMENT AND CHARACTERISTICS 

The 1989 Summer ICE program was open to incoming ninth and 
tenth grade students who scored at or below the 50th percentile 
on the Degrees of Reading Power (D.R.P.) test or below the 21st 
percentile on the Language Assessment Battery (LAB) test. 

As in previous years, recruitment efforts usually took the 
form of letters to the homes of all Chapter 1-eligible students 
and written contact with principals or guidance personnel of 
feeder junior high schools. At Thomas Jefferson and Tilden High 
schools, ICE general assistants or counselors spoke at junior 

5 
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high assttsbly programs, staff at John F. Kennedy High School 
distributed posters to their feeder junior high schools and icE 
staff at George Washington High School placed posters for the 
programs in visible areas throughout the school district. 
Evander Childs High school advertised its program in the Bron^ 
Praaa Review and at P.T.A. meetings. 

Several ICE staff noted that the program could be better 
advertised in the feeder schools. The general assistant at 
Tilden commented that junior high schools in his district did not 
do an adequate job publicizing the benefits of the ICE program 
and therefore summer enrollment numbers were low. At Hurry 
Bergtraum High School the general assistant said that the program 
had to be made more visible to parents in order to serve a 
greater number of students. 

A total of 6,159 participated in the 1989 Sximmer ICE 
program. Forty percent of these students enrolled in ICE J, 37 
percant enrv->lled in ICE C, and 16 percent in ICE C (LEP) . Two- 
thirds of the students (66 percent) were incoming ninth grade 
students and 25 percent were incoming tenth graders. 

As rhown in Table 1 part A, the majority of students in ICE 
C were clustered in the 13 to 14 age range while the majority of 
students in ICE J and ICE C-LEP were 15 to IS years old. The 
table also indicates that a significant percentage of students in 
ICE C LEP, 20 percent, were in the older 17 to 18 age cluster. 
Part B indicates that ICE J students were more likely to have 
completed ninth grade than ICE C students. 

6 
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Tabl« 1, Part K 
1989 SuBa«r ICS Participant's 



AGE* 

Under 14 

14 

15 

16 

17 
ov«r 17 



ICE J 
17 
810 
1,114 
412 
49 
14 



i 
* 

34 
46 
17 
2 
* 



ICE C 
79 
1,162 
516 
237 
86 
75 



Total 



2,416 99b 2,155 



i 




i 


TOTAL 


i 


4 


30 


4 


126 


2 


54 


249 


29 


2,221 


41 


24 


223 


26 


1,853 


34 


11 


136 


16 


785 


14 


4 


104 


12 


239 


4 


3 


114 


13 


203 


4 


100 


856 


100 


5,427 


99b 



Tabl* 1, Part B 
Sunmar 1989 ICE Participant's 



pyavioua Grada ISR-1 



Eighth 

Ninth 

Othar 



712 
84 



i 


I£S-£ 


i 


ICB C-LEE 


i 




67 


1,683 


78 


490 


58 


3,793 


29 


408 


19 


277 


32 


1,397 


3 


64 


3 


89 


10 


232 


99b 


2,155 


100 


856 


100 


5,427 



* An astarisk indicatas that tha parcantaga was lass than ona. 
"Aga and grada inforaation ware missing for approxinataly 9» 
(732) of tha studants. 

^Tha parcantagas do not equal 100 dua to rounding. 

. A higher proportion of ICE C LEP/bilingual studants were 
at least 17 years of age than general education studenti* 
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Of th« t«ach«r« OREA surveyed, 60 percent, (il -112) reported 
that they had attended the central staff development training 
held at the suminer high school office on June 15th. This 
percentage, down considerably fro« 1988, reflects the fact that 
many teachers were hired after staff development was offered. As 
a result, a considerable number of teachers were unable to attend 
the sessions. Staff who did attend rated the sessions on their 
degree of effectiveness in a variety of theme areas. 

Responses indicated that teachers thought that the training 
was most useful in helping them generate student writing, with 51 
percent rating the sessions as dealing with this theme either 
well or very well. By contrast, only 28 percent of the teachers 
surveyed thought that the staff development session dealt well or 
very well with the theme of providing remediation in reading, 
while 39 percent reported that the session dealt poorly with this 
content area. Teachers were also critical of the session's 
success at helping them maximize the use of student mentors, 30 
percent indicating that the session did not deal well with this 
content area, 17 percent reporting that it dealt with the theme 
well or very well, and 28 percent responding that the session did 
not deal with the subject at all. 

overall, inadequate staff development was cited as a 
criticism of the 1989 summer ICE program by general assistants 
and guidance counselors interviewed at 67 percent (N-12) of the 
schools visited. Fifty percent (N-6) of those indicating 
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incr«a»«d staff d«v«lopm«nt as a naad stated thay favorad a 
raturn to tha regular weekly meetings conducted by staff 
development specialists (S.D.S.s) as in 1987 and 1988. 

PPQGrtAM SIT gfi AND STAFF 

The 1989 summer ICE program was implemented in 52 schools 

throughout New York City's five boroughs. As in 1987 and 1988, 
most sites were paired with at least one nearby school in order 
to attract students from the surrounding area. The majority of 
ICE students planned to attend classes at their summer site in 
the fall. Staff noted that participating in the ICE program was 
often a particularly good way for students to learn about the 
school they woulrt be enrolled in during the year. 
Central Program A dwinlaHration 

AS previously noted, the 1989 ICE program was under the 
administrative umbrella of the Summer High School Programs 
Office. Central administration was conducted out of the Bay 
Ridge Annex in Brooklyn, while separate administrative offices 
were maintained for the ICE C component at Truman High School in 
the Bronx and the ICE J component at the Office of Collaborative 
Programs in Manhattan. Summer high school supervisors were 
responsible for overseeing the work of the ICE general assistant. 
Canaral A aa latent 

Each ICE site was coordinated by a general assistant, 
assisted by a school secretary. Thirty-nine percent (N-7) of the 
general assistants had been site supervisors in the 1988 ICE 
program. Despite the administrative changes in the 1989 ICE 

9 
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program, ganttral assistants had a slttllar sst of rssponsibilitiss 
to sits sup«rvisors in prsvious ysars. Thsy rscruited students, 
hirsd t«achsrs and mtors, ssrvsd as liaisons with parsnts, and 
administered the day-to-day operations of the instructional 
program. Because the staff development specialist position was 
eliminated in the 1989 program, general assistants were expected 
to take on a greater role in assisting teachers in classroom 
lesson planning and activities than in 1987 and 1988. Central 
Board of Education Administration hired all teachers in the 1989 
Summer iCE program. 
Guidance gQtin»q]Qyg 

One of the prirary goals of the ICE program was to introduce 
students to high school in order to foster a smooth transition 
from junior high to high school. Therefore, the guidance 
counselor assigned to each ICE site was responsible for providing 
support services to all students in the program. The 18 
counselors interviewed averaged seven years of experience and 12 
were guidance counselors at that sice during the regular school 
year. Half worked in the ICE program in 1988. 

Guidance counselors met with students individually and in 
small groups. Sessions focused on self -assessment, exploration 
of educational and career goals, and orientation to high school. 
In addition, counselors maintained students' academic and 
activity records and were responsible for insuring that 
eligibility and immunization data were complete. 

Counselors held weekly group sessions with student mentors 
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to train thm In fttctlve pear guldanca taehnlques and aathods 
of assisting tsachsrs in tha classrooa. 

As in 1988, a nunbar of counsalors raportad that tha amount 
of papar work required of then took too such time away from 
counseling activities. In addition, several counselors stated 
that they would have liked clearer guidelines on the goals of the 
susoner ICE program, both in general and with regard to the 
specific ICE C and J components. 
Teachers 

Teachers in the Summer 1989 ICE program were selected based 
on their knowledge of the content area they would be teaching and 
their experience with, and sensitivity to, the needs of the 
targeted student population. Whenever possible they were 
expected to be licensed in the content area they were teaching. 
The program attempted to assign ICE teachers to sites they taught 
at during the regular school year. The student/ teacher ratio was 
a maximum of 25:1. 

Approximately half (N-189) of the teachers in the summer 
1989 Chapter 1 program responded to an OREA-administered 
questionnaire. Of this number, 55 percent had previously taught 
in the summer program for an average of four years. In the 1989 
summer program 28 percent were teaching ICE C writing, 22 percent 
ICE J writing, 19 percent Introduction to Occupations, 13 percent 
E.S.L. , and 6 percent the ICE C elective. Eight percent of the 
teachers taught reading or math in the Basic Skills Academy or 
Career Employment Centers Programs. 

11 
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TMch^rs surveyed ratttd th« 1989 prograa In coaparlson with 
previous y«ar«* prograaw. Of thm 100 staff rsspondlng, 35 
p«rc«nt thought ths program was bsttsr, 38 psrcsnt thought It was 
about the sano, and 27 psrcsnt thought It was worss than In past 
years. This response was mors posltlvs than In 1988 whsn only 30 
percent thought the program was better and 41 percent thought It 
was worse than In previous years. 

Teachers responding that the program was better than In 1988 
cited a more developed and relevant curriculum, better resource 
material, and trips Intsrspersed throughout the summer Instead of 
only In the last two weeks as was ths cass In 1988. 

Teachers who perceived the program as bslng worss noted an 
overall disorganization, a lack of ac >quats staff development, 
and the belief that the field trips should bs for all studsnts 
rather than only for thoss In the ICE C component. 

The 90-mlnute class period, a major source of criticism from 
teachers In 1988, was received more favorably among teachers In 
the 1989 ICE program. Three-quarters of those surveyed said that 
the 90-mlnute classes were succsssful or very successful at 
permitting topics to bs addressed In depth and nearly 50 percent 
reported that the long class psrlods wsrs effective In retaining 
studsnt Interest — an Increass of more than 16 percent from 1988. 
Thirty-one percent did, however, think that the longer class 
periods were Ineffective at retaining studsnt Interest. 

Ths 1989 summsr ICE program was ratsd most highly in 
allowing studsnts to sam credit, providing an introduction to 
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high school, incorporating fi«ld trips into th« curriculum, and 
providing msaningful opportunitios for studant writing. Naarly 
thraa-quartara of tha taachara aurvayad ratad tha program as 
affactiva in addrasaing aach of thaaa araaa. Sixty-two parcant 
ratad tha program as affactiva in offaring caraar praparation and 
motivating studants ovarall. Fifty-aight parcant raapondad that 
tha program ^uccaasfully halpad improva LEP studanta" English 
proficiancy. Tha program waa ratad laaa highly in providing 
acadamic ramadiation and improving basic akills, with 52 and 48 
parcant of tha taachara, raspactivaly, rating tha program aa 
affactivaly addraasing thasa araas. 

Tha incorporation of an occupational focus into tha ICE J 
writing curriculum was judgad to ba succassful by 77 parcant o£ 
tha taachara who raapondad to tha quaation. In 1988 only 58 
parcant of tha taachara voicad poaitiva faalinga on a aimilar 
quaation. This may suggaat that tha spacialized writing 
curriculum for ICE J studants in 1988 mada a mora favorabla 
imprassion on taachara than tha 1988 curriculum, which took a 
mora ganeric approach to intagrating tha occupational thama into 
writing classas. A taachar at Naw Utracht High School commantad 
that, "Tha writing manual (Introduction to Occupationa) waa wall 
coordinatad with auggestad writing topics." 

Studant Mantors 

Tha 1989 aummar ICE program amployad oldar studants alraady 
in high school to function aa mantora to incoming studanta. Tha 
numbar of studant mantora assigned to a sita rangad from, 0 to 15 
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depending on the size of the individual prograa. Eighty-five 
percent were between 15 and 17 year, old, and 97 percent eaid 
they planned to go on to college. Fourteen percent (N-8) of the 
58 mentors completing surveys during OREA site visits reported 
that they had been mentors last year. 

The majority of mentors interviewed (56 percent) said that 
they primarily worked with teachers, 22 percent said that they 
worked mostly with guidance counselors, and 13 percent said that 
they worked both with guidance counselors and teachers. Mentors 
assisted teachers in the classroom by working individually with 
students who needed special attention. They also performed 
clerical tasks for staff and were sometimes utilized as peer 
counselors for the younger students. Thirty-three percent of 
the mentors reported that they frequently served as group 
discussion leaders in classes, while a smaller percent said that 
they were used as editors and recorders for teachers in class. 

Mentors indicated that they took on different roles in their 
relationships with incoming students. Fifty-four percent said 
that they provided general information about high school, while 
an equal percentage said that they shared their own experiences 
in high school with the incoming students. Forty-six percent of 
the mentors said they helped students with their writing, and 41 
percent said they directed students to the appropriate people who 
could answer their questions. 

Mentors seemed, however, to be a less integral part of the 
ICE program than in 1988. Only 51 percent of the teachers 
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surv«y«d r«port«d that they usad aantora in tha classrooa as 
oppoaad to 87 parcaat in 1988. It appaara that tha nunbar of 
mantora did not kaap paca with tha incraaaa in tha nunbar of 
sitaa aarvad in tha 1989 aummar ICE prograa and, aa a raault, 
savaral achoola did not hava any Bantora and aavaral othara had 
only ona or two. Tha genaral aaaiatant at Evandar Childa aaid 
that ha had aight mantora in 1988 and only two in 1989. Tha 
genaral aaaiatant at Thomaa Jefferson reported that the school's 
ability to recruit academically competent student mentors was 
frustrated because many qualified older students were lured away 
by other programs and agencies that paid better. Evaluators 
noted that at sites where there were only one or two mentors they 
were utilized more to help the general assistant with clerical 
duties related to overall adminiatration cf the program than to 
work with specific teachers in classrooms. 

Two-thirds of the teachers who did work with mentors said 
that these older atudents were either helpful or extremely 
helpful to them. The mentors themselves also expressed general 
satisfaction with their work, with 54 percent saying that they 
had learned a lot about the subjects in which they had tutored 
students. 

CTASSRQQM ACTIVITIES 

As previously noted, both ICE J students and ICE C students 
participated in two 90-minute classes for the 1989 summer ICE 
program. ICE J students were scheduled for an Introduction to 
Occupations class and a Writing Remediation and Skills Improvs- 
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B«nt clfcss. ICE C students recsivsd a ssparmt* writing 
reasdiation class with a dif farant curriculua from tha ICE J 
«rritin9 coursa, as wall as a ragular sunar school alactiva. ICE 
C-LEP studants wara not schadulad for writing coursas* 

Classas wara structurad to conbina saall and larga group 
instruction with individual izad activitias. Computars wara 
frequantly utilizad to conplamant tha classrooB axarcisas and 
faci\itata student writing efforts. OREA visited saaqple sites to 
observe claasrooB activitias and coBpare different approaches 
used in the teaching of writing and occupational education. 
ICE J Classas 

The introduction to Occupations class used the Mew York 
State curriculua as its foundation. Included in the curriculua 
were lessons on budgeting, Boney Banagaaent, taxes, and applying 
(or credit, as wall as lessons on labor unions and collective 
bargaining. Teachers also focused on helping students identify 
interests, values, and skills in an effort to give thea a better 
understanding of how people think about work and careers. 

In the observed Introduction to Occupations class at Julia 
Richaan High School, the teacher helped students think about 
financial responsibility and budgeting by asking thea to add up 
the expenses they aight have living alone in New York City. They 
then developed a class budget. Through the discussion the 
teacher allowed students to reflect on the way expenses were 
worked out in thoir own hoaes and apply this knowledge to the 
classrooa activity. At Forest Hills High School the class 
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cov«r«d th« th«i« of factors on* should considsr in thinking 
about job and carssr options. Thsy followsd this with a 
discussion of legal issues in the workplace including minimum 
wage, job discrimination, compensation for accidents, overtime 
regulations, and child labor laws. Similarly, the observed class 
at Thomas Jefferson further probed the theme of workers rights 
with small group exercises and classroom discussion. The 
introduction to Occupations class at Adlai Stevenson focused on 
making students familiar with the advantages and disadvantages of 
purchasing items using installment or layaway plans by asking 
them what they thought made an individual a good credit risk. 
The evaluator noted that the teacher supported the conversation 
effectively by asking students questions in class that were 
especially relevant to their experiences. 

in the ICE J writing class at Wingate High School, the 
teacher focused on the importance of the job-interview process by 
dividing the students into groups of four and having them think 
of ten possible questions for an interview. At Murry Bergtraum 
students worked on a similar writing assignment following a 
discussion focusing on the kinds of behaviors that were 
appropriate or inappropriate in interviews. Both of these 
assignments related to activities that took place that afternoon 
when students participated in actual interviews prior to being 
placed on their internships. At Taft High School the evaluator 
observed an ICE J writing class that used real life situations 
from three handouts: "Don't Let People Rip You Off," "Scholastic 
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Action — Special Plays, ^ and ^On th^ Job Ptrfornanc^** to sharpen 
students* decision-making skills • At Midwood studsnts 
particlpatsd in a writing axsrciss antitlad, ''What do you think 
would happen if we didn't have to pay taxes?" 
ICE C Classes 

ICE C writing classes sought to integrate all aspects of 
student experience in the ICE program to stimulate vrriting 
activities. Journal writing, letter witing, interviewing, 
reporting, outlining, and notetaking were all included in tlie 
writing instruction. Field trips to various cultural and 
educational sites were used to support student writing efforts. 

The ICE C %rriting class at Julia Richman focused on 
organizing factual information clearly in order to write essays 
and reports more clearly. The teacher gave the class 16 pieces 
of factual information about the city of San Francisco and asked 
the students to turn those bits of information into a short 
report. This same teacher also used a field trip to the U.S. 8. 
IntrepM to stimulate a writing assignment. 

Students at Tilden High School wrote descriptive paragraphs 
about their trip to the South Street Seaport. The teacher used 
the assignment to focus on the importance of using details, 
descriptive adjectives, and comparisons to create a picture of an 
event, place, or person. Each student was then given another 
classmate's writing assignment to comment on and rend out loud to 
the class. 

John Jay and John F. Kennedy High Schools both featured 
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class themes that focused on devaloping and building persuasiva 
arguments. The observed class at Kannady featured a debate on 
abortion rights using one student's assay based on her visit to a 
clinic as the basis ^or discussion. 

In the observed class at Washington Irving, essays on what 
school was like 100 years ago d what it might be like in the 
year 2,000 were used by the teacher to stimulate student 
discussion on the kinds of education programs students thought 
were most beneficial. 

The ICE C writing teacher at Murry Bergtraum used the poem 
"Jamaica" as the basis for a discussion on cultural differences 
and how to understand different kinds of people better. In a 
similar manner, students in the observed class at Forest Hilla 
were asked to write about a time they were embarrassed by a 
parent or grandparent because that person was "different." 

Adlai Stevenson High School students wrote about a 
particular early childhood experience that was important to thett 
and then revised their stories and typed them on a computer. In 
assisting them with the revisions of these autobiographical 
accounts the teacher focused on the questions, "Why is this event 
important to you?" "Who is important to this story?" and "What 
did you learn about yourself and others?" 
staff Reactions 

For the third ;cessive year, the ICE instructional program 
and structure were axtered significantly. Evaluators noted 
mostly positive feedback about the program from administrators, 
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staff, and studants. When criticisM were voiced they generally 
steuied fro« problems related to their specific site rather than 
to the program as a whole. Exceptions to this were the lack of 
adequate staf . development voiced by many staff in the program, 
the inability of ICE J students to attend any field trips, and 
the need for easier access to texts and educational resource 
material. 

The occupational focus, a source of great controversy in the 
1988 program, was greeted far more favorably in 1989, possibly 
because only students who chose the ICE J component participated 
in the occupational education classes. The state Introduction to 
occupations curriculum, especially the lessons that focused on 
learning to balance checJcboolcs and applying for credit cards, was 
still seen by some staff as too heavy and demanding for this age 
group. The Introduction to occupations teacher at George 
Washington High School reported that he sometimes substituted his 
own occupational material because it included more stories based 
on the lives of teenagers. He felt these alternative lessons were 
often more relevant and interesting to the students. 

several administrators, including the general assistants at 
Wingate and Evander Childs High Schools said they thought ICE 
should be a separate entity and not be under the summer school 
umbrella. Each cited added confusion and bureaucracy created by 
the new structure. The guidance counselor at Washington Irving 
recommended that ICE be for "all incoming high school students 
(not just Chapter 1) to help them deal with the anxiety of coming 
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to hl9h school and -.stablish faHillarlty with othar students 
ahead of tiaa." 
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III. ICE PROGRAM FINDINGS 



NUMBER OF PaOGBAM PARTTCTPAMT S 

A total Of 6,159 s\:ud«nts participated* in tha 1989 suraar 
ICE program, an incraasa of ovar 600 ^-^tudants from tha 1988 
program. The incraasa was most likaly tha result of opening tt'% 
program to 18 new sites and to more aggressive recruitment 
efforts. 

EWROmiENT AND ATTBwnAM^y; 

The Summer 1989 iCE program was in session from July 5th 
through August I5th, a 30-day commitment. iCE C and ICE C LEP 
students attended classes and participated in educational and 
cultural field trips for the duration of the six-week program. 
ICE J students attended classes for four weeks and then 
participated in paid internships for the remaining two weeks of 
the program. iCE J students could remain at their internships 
for an additional ten days, but this was not an official part of 
the ICE program. With the assistance of guidance staff, students 
chose to be in ICE C, ICE C-LEP or ICE J when they registered for 
the program in the spring. Forty percent enrolled in ICE J, 37 
percent in iCE C, and 16 percent in iCE C-LEP. 

Of the students for whom information was available on the 
day they entered the program, 75 percent enrolled on July 5th and 
another 22 percent by July I2th. Thirteen percent of these 



•Participation in the summer 1989 ICE program was defined as a 
student being in attendance for at least five days. 
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stud«nt» att«nd«d •v«ry day and approximately 55 p#rc«nt att«nd«d 
25 or «or« day. (fiv« w««k«) . Th«r«for«, th« 1989 »u«a«r ICB 
program did not nmmt its obj«ctiv« that 70 p«rc«nt of th« 
studants would meat tha attandanca raquiramants for summar 
coursaa by having no more than five absence*. In addition, ICE J 
student* were not able to receive courae credit for the 
Introduction to Occupations class and ICE C students were not 
able to receive credit for their summer school elective if they 
were absent from classes more than five days. The average number 
of days attended was 23 (s.D. « 7.2) 

Attendance patterns for the various components of the 
program differed significantly. Sixty-six percent of ICE C-LBP 
students and 64 percent of ICE C students averaged 25 days in 
attendance or more, while only 40 percent of ICE J students 
averaged 25 days or more in the program. The average number of 
days attended for ICE C and ICE C-LEP was 24 days (SjlDj.- 6.9), 
while ICE J students averaged 21 days in attendance 7.2). 
Seventeen percent (172) of the ICE C LEP students, 15 percent of 
the ICE C students (356), and 10 percent of the ICE J students 
(233) had perfect attendance. 

The lower attendance figures for ICE J students may 
suggest, as was noted by several staff, that some ICE J students 
did not attend the remaining days of the classroom instructional 
program once they were processed for their paid internships. 

QCCOPATIQWAT. EDUCATION 

The 1989 ICE program had as an objective that 60 percent of 
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the ICE J studtnts would receive credit for the Introduction to 
Occupations course. A related goal was that remediation woulrd be 
provided through this class. 

Based on information provided by guidance counselors, 58 
percent (1,800) of the students in the ICE J component received 
credit for the occupations course. Therefore, the prograa 
narrowly missed meeting its objective in this area, although the 
percentage of students receiving credit for the course increased 
by 11 percent from 1988. 

WRTTTMG IMPROVEMENT 

One of the goals of the ICE J and ICE C components was to 
improve students writing. Improvement was measured on the basis 
of expository essays written at the beginning and end of the 
program. Although it was not originally specified when the 
Summer 1989 ICE program was designed, only ICE C students took 
these two writing tests. The objective was that 70 percent of 
the students would show improvement from the pretest to the 
posttest. Data were available for 96 percent (2,568) of ICE C 
students. Of those students, 78 percent (1,994) were judged to 
have improved from the pretest to the posttest. Therefore, thts 
program met and surpassed its writing improvement objective. 

A comparison can be made between student improvement and 
attendance. Students whose writing improved from the pretest to 
the posttest averaged 25 days in attendance, while those who did 
not improve averaged only 20 days in attendance. 
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T.RP TMnTVIDOAL PROJECT 

A goal of tho prograa was to provlda LEP Incoming high 
school studsnts with an instructional program that addrssssd 
their n«sds. A ralatad objsctivs was that 90 percent of the 
students who remained in the program present an individual 
project designed by the E.S.L. teacher. Based on the information 
provided by teachers and guidance staff, 78 percent of the 371 
ICE C-LEP students for whom information was received successfully 
completed their E.S.L. project. Therefore, the program did not 
meet this objective. The 90 percent requirement for this 
objective seems unrealistic, however, and should be lowered for 
the coming year. 

TCR C CULT URAL PROGRAM 

As part of the ICE C-LEP programs students participated in a 
number of cultural and educational field trips. Students 
attended Broadway plays such as "Les Miserables," "A Chorus 
Line," and "Black and Blue," and visited the Botanical Gardens, 
the South Street Seaport, and a variety of museums such as the 
Cloisters, the Whitney, and the Nature Max program at the Museum 
of Natural History. 

This component of the ICE program was extremely well 
received with both general assistants and teachers voicing 
enthusiastic comments about the various excursions. The intrepid 
Sea Air Museum was, however, critized as inappropriate for a 
field trip site by staff at four of the schools visited. The 
general assistants at Julia Richman and Evander Childs were most 



critical of this salaction with both of than as well aa tivaral 
taachars urging that it not ba includad in futura au«aar 
programs. Studanta at Richaan dialikad this trip so nuch that it 
was difficult to motivata than to hava intarast in tha naxt ona. 
Xs a reault, staff at tha schoola whara tha Intrapid was chosan 
suggaatad that fiald trip sitas ba avaluatad »ora carafully. 

Sona ICE staff said thay would hava iiKad to hava a nora 
dafinitiva list of trips and a schadula bafora tha program bagan. 
Othara voicad a dasire for axcursions that wara mora "hands on- 
and allowad for graatar dagraas of studant participation. 

JCB J PAI ff TMTERNSHIPS 

Tha goals of tha ICE J paid internship program were to give 
students an enhanced understanding of the world of work and an 
increased opportunity for career exploration. The internship 
program was funded through tax-levy sources and was administered 
by the Office of Collaborative Programs (O.C.P.) at the High 
School of Graphic Communications. 

Processing for the ICE J internship program took place at 
the High school for Graphic Communication Arts over a five-day 
period during the four-week classroom instructional unit. 
Students brought working papers and social security numbers to 
the processing site, and selected their preferences for job 
location and type of work from among the organizations taking 

part in the program. 

ICE J employers were made up of 28 participating city 
agencies such as the Hoxxsing Preservation Department, the Hunan 
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program at aach of tha 14 aitaa. Taachara worJcad with 
individuala and a«all groupa, focuaing on taaching tha baaic 
akilla of raading, writing, math, and E.S.L. Tha atudant/taachar 
ratio waa ganerally no highar than 10:1. Claaa aaaignmwita wara 
daaignad to provida atudanta with tha akilla naaded to halp thaa 
attain auccaaa in a ragular achool progr.^a. Computar asaistad 
inatruction and/or aducational paraprofaaaional aarvicaa wara 
availabla in nany of tha aitaa. 
ffU^ ffbltti^attona 

Evaluatora conductad aita viaita to two of tha C. B.C. Suaaar 
school Program aitaa: tha Saratoga Intar faith Family Inn and tha 
South Bronx Job Corpa. 

At tha south Bronx site, the largeat of tha 14 C.E.C. aitaa. 
Board of Education teachers funded through Chapter I worked in 
collaboration with staff of the Job Corpa reaidential program in 
designing the summer academic program. The site coordinator 
commented that the collaborative efforta between the Board 
teachers and Job Corps staff had created an academic program that 
effectively met most students' needs. She noted that most of tha 
teachers had experience teaching in other alternative schools and 
therefore were comfortable working with students on very baaic 
remediation akilla as well as developing lesson plans in a 
flexible, informal learning environment. Students wera obaerved 
in two claasea, one in math and one in Engliah. In the math 
claaa tha teacher uaed a call and reaponsa approach encouraging 
students to debate about which fractions wara greater and smaller 
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by using Ltmmm of interest to th« •tud«nt« tuch as food or 
clothing as •xa^>lss. In ths English class, studsnts worXsd on 
writing short sssays and Isttars on diffsrsnt subjects for ths 
Job Corps literary magazine. 

At ths Saratoga site ths coordinator conmsntsd that svsry 
family in ths privately run hotsl had a counsslor assigned to 
them and that the school staff worked in conjunction with that 
counselor to assess the educational needs of the residents. He 
said that the program worked well with students who cams 
regularly, but that monitoring attendance was difficult. Hs and 
the two paraprofessionals on site needed to spend a great deal of 
time knocking on students' doors, encouraging them to come to 
school. Out of the 11 students who began the C.E.C. sumnsr 
program at Saratoga, seven continued to attend on a regular 
basis. According to the coordinator the strengths of ths program 
at the site were that the rapport between students who came 
consistently to the program and staff was excellent, the 
activities (including films and field trins) provided an 
interesting program for students, and the computer software 
package was a great motivating tool for leamiwg. The main 
weaknessss of ths program at Saratoga, in his opinion, wsrs that 
it should havs been for the full day and not just the morning, 
and that he would have liked an additional staff person to work 
more intensively with individual studsnts. 

Students were observed in the classroom working 
independently on software packages designed to help them improve 
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th«ir reading co»pr«han«ion and vocabulary. Th« para- 
profaacionala workad with atudante who naadad apacial attantion 
and, in maam caaaa, atudanta w«ra anccoragad to worJt in pairs on 
programs. 

Tha coordinator noted that a goal of tha program is to 
"nainstraaa" tha studants whanavar possibla, and said that tha 
majority of studants in tha summar program would ba anrollad in 
zonad schools in Septeicber. 
pro^ran Findings 

Tha Caraar Employment Summer School Program met and 
surpassed both of its objectives. Of tha 249 students for whom 
information was available, 97 percent improved in their writing 
scores from the pretest to the posttest. Virtually all of tha 
students, 99 percent, were reported to be enrolled in an academic 
setting for the fall 1989. 
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VI. C0HCUJSI0N8 AMD RBCOMMBHDXTIOMS 



Th« 1989 sumsr ICE program vmt ona of ^^^.objactivaa. 
Savanty-aight parcant of tha ICE C atudanta iaprovad thair 
writing akilla during tha program. Studant i«prova»ant was 
ralatad to attandanca, with atud«nta who improvad thair writing 
avaraging 25 days in tha program and thoaa who did not avaraging 
only 20 days. 

Tha program did not maat its attandanca raquiramant. Pifty- 
flva parcant of tha students attendad tha program for 25 days or 
mora. Sixty-six parcant of tha ICE C LEP and 64 parcant of tha 
ICE C studants attended the program for 25 days or mora, while 
only 40 percent of the ICE J students averaged 25 or more days in 
attendance. 

The program also narrowly missed meeting its objectivm of 
having 60 percent of the ICE J students receive credit for the 
introduction to Occupations course. Fifty-eight percent of tha 
ICE J students passed the state-mandated exam and received credit 
toward the occupational education unit sequence. This 
percentage, although below the program objective, reflects a 
significant improvement from 1988 when only 47 percent of the 
students received credit for tha sequence. Teachers and 
administrators expressed much more positive feelings about tha 
occupations program this year and tha decision to separata tha 
ICE J and ICE C curriculum was widely praised. 

seventy-nine percent of the students in the ICE C-LEP 
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component of thm program coBpl«t«d a special project daslgnad by 
tha B.S.L. taachar. Thus, tha program did not «aat ita objactiva 
that 90 parcant of tha atudanta would coaplata such a projact. 

Tha 1989 aunmar ICE program axpandad from 34 aitaa in 1988 
to 52 aitaa in 1989. Tha total nuatoar of atudanta anrollad at 
laaat fiva daya in tha program incraaaad from 5,500 in 1988 to 
6,159. 

For tha first tima, tha ICE program waa adminiatarad through 
tha ragular aummar school with tha ICE C cultural activitias and 
ICE J intamahips programs coordinatad from aaparata officaa. 
Staff axprasaad a graatar dagraa of satiafaction with moat 
aspacta of tha program in 1989, whila ramaining largaly 
dissatisfiad with tha amount and quality of staff davalop-mant 
overall. 

Studant mentors were utilized to asaist teachera in tha 
classroom and provide role models for the younger students. 
Although they continued to serve an important purpose in the ICE 
program, mentors seemed be play somewhat less significant role* 
in the 1989 summer ICE program than in tha previous year. Staff 
at a number of sitis reported that they had only one or two 
mentors at their disposal, and a few teachers said they had none 
at all. Thoaa mentora who were involved in the program expreaaed 
general aatiafaction with their worK and tha amount tliay learned 
from their participation. 

Tha cultural aapect of the ICE C program was anthuaiaa- 
tically received. Many teachers, administrators, and guidance 
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•taf f •xpr««««d th« opinion that ICE J atudants should b« allowed 
to go on at laa»t sob« of tha fiald trips as wall. 

Taachars participating in tha ICE J paid intamship prograa 
praisad studant parfomanca and attituda on tha job sitas and 
said tha adainistration of tha progras was inprovad from 1989. 

Tha Basic Skills Acadamy/Co»prahansiva Compatancy Prograa, 
although failing to moat its two objactivas, providad significant 
ir structional and support sarvicas for a nora at-risk Chaptar 1 
aligibla studant population. 

Tha caraer Employment Centers Summer Program, providing 
specialized remedial instruction for transitional hotel student* 
and homeless adolescents, successfully met its objectives olf 
having students improve in writing and enroll in a school isnttlng 
in the fall. 

Based on the findings of the evaluation, the following 
specific recommendations are made: 

. Include increased staff development both prior to and 
during the ICE program that includes all staff and 
administrators. 

. Insure that tha ICE program, receives adequate 
administrative support and attention if it remains part of 
tha regular summer school program. 

. Explore the possibility of making content changes in t)ie 
introduction to Occupations curriculum that emphasize 
the teaching of more relevant and accessible material for 
this age group 

. Attempt to minimize ICE J attendance problems by making 
participation in the paid internships more closely tied to 
student attendance requirements. 

. increase the number of sites in the Basic Skills 

Academy/Comprehensive Competency Program and Career 
. Employment Centers Summer School Program. 

40 
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Le«i.en th« objective that 90 percent of the ICE C-LEP will 
present an individual project designated by the E.S.L. 
teacher to a more realistic percentage. 
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